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FOREWORD 

The  shaping  of  public  policy  with  regard  to  the  financing  of  political 
campaigns  is  one  of  the  most  knotty  problems  of  a  democracy.  Although 
scholars  and  the  informed  public  have  learned  much  about  this  difl&cult 
and  complex  matter  in  the  last  few  years,  there  are  still  many  variations 
and  relationships  which  have  not  been  adequately  explored  or  analyzed. 
Political  campaigns  in  Indiana  are  certainly  among  the  most  intense  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  regularized  ways  of  financing  them 
which  are  sujS&ciently  different  from  those  in  other  states  to  deserve 
special  attention. 

The  Citizens'  Research  Foundation  is  an  organization  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  money  in  politics.  It  has  published  several  studies 
with  a  national  perspective,  and  several  with  more  intensive  considera- 
tion of  political  finance  activities  in  particular  jurisdictions.  It  has  joined 
with  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  at  Indiana  University  to 
publish  this  study  of  the  financing  of  the  Indiana  Democratic  campaign 
of  1964,  The  author,  presently  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Purdue  University  in  Indiana,  and  served  for  a  year  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Indiana  Governor  Matthew  Welsh. 

The  analysis  and  conclusions  in  this  monograph  are  those  of  the 
author,  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Citizens'  Research  Foundation  or  of  the  Indiana 
University  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 

William  H,  Vanderbilt 
York  Wilbern 
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I.  POLITICS  IN  INDIANA 

There  is  an  old  saying  [in  Indiana]  that  every  Hoosier 
baby's  first  words  are:  "Although  I  am  not  a  candidate 
for  any  public  office,  if  nominated  by  the  people  of  my 
party  and  eleaed  by  the  sovereign  voters  of  the  great 
State  of  Indiana,  I  will  serve  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 
John  Bartlow  Martin,  Indiana:  An  Interpretation 

The  politics  of  Indiana  is  best  explained  in  terms  of  its  well  developed 
two-party  system/  The  two  parties  are  relatively  strong,  well  organized, 
well  financed  and  evenly  matched.  Together  they  enjoy  a  virtual  monop- 
oly of  power.  Not  since  1917  has  the  representative  of  a  third  party  been 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  not  since  the  Civil  War  has  a  third 
party  representative  been  elected  to  Congress. 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  have  divided  power  almost 
equally  for  over  a  century.  From  I860  to  1964  the  Democratic  party 
has  controlled  the  governorship  for  44  years,  and  the  Republican  party 
for  60  years.  Only  once  during  this  time — during  the  Republican  period 
of  dominance  from  1916  to  1932 — did  a  party  control  the  governorship 
for  four  consecutive  terms.  At  no  other  time  did  the  party  out  of  power 
have  to  wait  more  than  twelve  years  to  regain  control  of  the  governor's 
office.  Even  while  out  of  power,  the  minority  party  has  frequently  cap- 
tured one  or  both  houses  of  the  legislature  and  one  or  more  state  elective 
offices.  The  even  balance  of  power  between  the  two  parties  is  also 
illustrated  by  the  frequent  changes  in  control  of  the  state  legislature 
and  the  mayors'  offices. 

The  voting  strength  of  the  two  parties  is  fairly  evenly  distributed 
across  the  state.  There  are  areas  of  concentration,  however,  and  these 
are  explained  largely  in  historic  terms.  Southern  Indiana  was  originally 
settled  by  frontiersmen  moving  in  from  the  border  and  southern  states 
and  the  area  remains  southern  in  orientation.  Northern  Indiana  was 
settled  by  immigrants  from  the  middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  states. 
The  Civil  War  polarized  these  areas  politically  and  divided  the  state  into 
a  Democratic  south  and  a  Republican  north.  The  National  Road,  Route 
40,  which  cuts  across  Indiana  from  Richmond  on  the  east  through 
Indianapolis  to  Terre  Haute  on  the  west,  was  long  thought  to  be  the 
political  dividing  line.  An  old  political  rule  of  thumb  held  that  the  party 

^  Based  on  Frank  J.  Munger,  Two-Party  Politics  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
(Ph.D.  dissertation,  Harvard  University,  1955),  pp.  1-60. 


that  could  build  up  the  biggest  plurality  on  its  side  of  the  road  would 
win  the  election. 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  forced  a  fundamental  realign- 
ment of  political  forces.  The  New  Deal  brought  a  mass  movement  of 
urban  workers  into  the  Democratic  party.  A  new  pattern  emerged, 
pitching  the  Democratic  urban  vote  against  the  rural  Republican  vote. 
Within  urban  areas,  the  New  Deal  divided  voters  along  economic  lines 
with  working  class  Democrats  aligned  against  upper  income  Republicans. 
All  this  was  superimposed  on  a  still  viable  pattern  of  sectional  voting. 

Party  strengths  today  are  greatest  in  those  areas  where  historical 
patterns  and  contemporary  forces  reinforce  each  other;  for  example,  the 
Democratic  vote  is  highest  in  industrial  sections  of  the  traditionally 
Democratic  south  and  Republican  strength  is  greatest  in  the  rural  areas 
of  the  traditionally  Republican  north. 

The  continued  vitality  of  the  tu^o-party  system  in  Indiana  has  some- 
times been  questioned.  After  a  careful  and  extended  study  of  Indiana 
politics  in  1955,  Frank  Munger  raised  a  question  as  to  whether  Indiana 
was  becoming,  nationally  at  least,  a  Republican  state.  He  pointed  out 
that  Indiana  had  not  voted  for  a  Democratic  President  since  1936  nor 
elected  a  Democratic  U.S.  Senator  since  1938. 

The  political  tides  have  since  turned.  In  1958  the  Democrats  elerted 
a  U.  S.  Senator,  Vance  Hartke;  in  I960  a  Governor,  Matthew  E.  Welsh; 
in  1962  a  second  U.  S.  Senator,  Birch  Bayh;  and  in  1964  the  Democrats 
swept  the  entire  ticket  winning  the  state  for  President  Johnson,  electing 
a  U.  S.  Senator  and  Governor,  carrying  both  houses  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  winning  all  of  the  state  elective  offices.  In  fact,  some  political 
columnists  are  now  asking  if  Indiana  is  not  becoming  a  Democratic 
state.  The  Republican  party  shows  every  evidence  of  continued  vitality, 
however,  and  for  the  present  the  two-party  system  seems  sound  and 
strong. 

The  Political  Climate 

Many  observers  have  commented  on  the  "professional"  character  of 
Indiana  politics.  It  is  "professional"  in  the  sense  that  politics  in  Indiana 
is  conducted  by  men  who  devote  a  substantial  portion  of  their  lives 
to  it  and  often  make  their  living  from  it;  "professional"  also  in  that 
there  is  clear  recognition  that  patronage  is  the  basis  of  politics  and 
political  organization.  "Patronage"  is  here  used,  as  it  is  in  Indiana,  to 


include  not  only  "job"  patronage,  but  all  perquisites  based  upon  political 
influence  including  state  purchasing,  state  contracts,  and  automobile 
license  branches. 

Indiana's  political  life  is  complex  and  varied  but  something  of  its 
flavor  can  perhaps  be  suggested: 

1.  The  people  of  Indiana  take  their  politics,  like  their  bas- 
ketball, seriously.  "You  teach  your  kids  how  to  read  outa 
primers,"  a  politician  once  told  John  Bartlow  Martin.  In 
Indiana  we  begin  'em  in  a  poll  book."  Politics  is  a  year- 
round  business  and  election  year  or  not,  in  power  or  out, 
both  parties  maintain  permanent  headquarters  and  head- 
quarters staffs. 

2.  Patronage  is  an  accepted  part  of  the  political  process.  John 
H.  Fenton  in  his  Midwest  Politics,  wrote,  "Indiana  is  the 
only  state  studied  where  the  governor  and  other  important 
state  officials  described  quite  frankly  and  in  detail  the 
sources  of  the  campaign  funds.  They  were  disarmingly 
frank  because  they  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  techniques 
employed  to  raise  funds,  and  neither  did  the  opposing 
political  party  nor  the  press  nor,  presumably,  the  citizenry." 

3.  Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  of  Indiana 
tend  to  be  conservative.  There  are  genuine  liberals  in 
Indiana,  but  they  are  not  generally  found  in  positions  of 
party  influence  or  leadership. 

4.  The  rural  areas  have  traditionally  dominated  the  state  legis- 
lature although  the  1965  reapportionment  will  give  greater 
representation  to  the  cities. 

5.  The  distribution  of  patronage  has  been  institutionalized  on 
a  bipartisan  basis;  for  example,  some  of  the  biggest  law 
firms  in  the  state  have  partners  in  both  parties  so  they  can 
do  business  with  either  the  Democrats  or  Republicans,  beer 
wholesalerships  are  owned  jointly  by  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, construction  firms  have  at  least  one  prominent 
Democrat  and  one  well  known  Republican,  and  many  com- 
panies employ  teams  of  Democratic  and  Republican  sales- 
men. 

6.  Like  many  states,  Indiana  has  had  its  share  of  political 
corruption,  which  has  affected  the  political  climate. 


The  precise  state  and  direction  of  politics  in  Indiana  are  difficult  to 
assess.  There  are  political  leaders  who  argue  that  politics  have  improved 
markedly  in  the  last  generation  or  even  decade.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  no  recent  scandals  in  state  politics  and  see  in  this 
evidence  of  an  improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  political  life. 

This  may  well  be  the  case  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  during  the 
1964  campaign,  four  candidates  for  the  state  legislature  (three  Demo- 
crats and  one  Republican)  were  found  to  have  failed  to  pay  their 
federal  income  taxes  for  the  years  1959-61.^  One  of  the  Democrats 
panicked  and  withdrew  from  the  campaign  but  the  others  stayed  in 
and  went  on  to  victory. 

2  Jim  Morrison,  "No  Returns  by  5  Politicians  Found  for  Years  1959-61," 
Indianapolis  Times,  September  29,  1965. 


11.  PARTY  ORGANIZATION 

Indiana  political  parties  are  organized  by  law  in  the  familiar  pyramidal 
pattern.  The  parties  are  reconstructed  biennially  when  they  hold  their 
primary  elections  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  May  of  the 
even  numbered  years.  On  that  day,  party  voters  in  more  than  4,000 
precincts  elect  precinct  committeemen.  Immediately  after  the  election, 
each  committeeman  appoints  a  vice-committeeman  of  the  opposite  sex. 
All  the  precinct  committeemen  and  vice-committeemen  in  a  county 
constitute  the  county  committee  of  the  party. 

A  county  meeting  or  convention  must  be  held,  according  to  law, 
on  the  Saturday  following  the  primary  election.  At  this  meeting,  the 
precinct  committeemen  and  vice-committeemen  elect  the  county  chair- 
man, vice-chairman  (of  the  opposite  sex),  treasurer,  and  secretary. 

There  are  eleven  congressional  districts  in  Indiana.  The  county  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  of  the  counties  in  each  congressional  district 
constitute  the  district  committee  and  in  convention  they  elect  the  district 
chairman,  vice-chairman  (of  the  opposite  sex),  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  district  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  eleven  congressional 
districts  form  the  22  member  state  central  committee  and,  formally 
at  least,  elect  the  state  chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
national  committeeman  and  committeewoman.  This  pattern  of  party 
organization  is  illustrated  in  Table  1. 

The  primary  elections  are  obviously  crucial  so  far  as  the  party  organ- 
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ization  is  concerned.  But  Indiana  differs  from  most  other  states  in  that 
a  second  set  of  party  officials  is  also  elected  in  the  May  primaries.  These 
are  the  delegates  to  the  state  nominating  conventions.  Candidates 
for  statewide  office  in  Indiana  are  nominated  not  by  the  party  voters 
in  primary  elections  but  by  delegates  to  state  party  conventions  held 
within  sixty  days  after  the  primaries. 

TABLE  1 

Indiana  Party  Structure 

STRUCTURE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

(read  from  bottom  up) 

State  Chairman 

Vice-Chairman   and 

elects 

State  Central  Committee 

Chm.  &  Vice-Chm.  from  the  eleven  districts  constitute 

District  Chairman  and 

Vice-Chairman 

elects 

District  Committee 

all  in  congressional  district  constitute^ 

County  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman 

elects 

County  Committee 

all  in  county  constitute 

Precinct  Vice-Committeemen 


appoint 


Precinct   Committeemen 

elect 

Political  Party  Voters  in  May  Primary 


Source:  Pressly  S.  Sikes,  "The  A.B.C  of  Policies,"  Here  Is  Your  Indiana 
Government  (Indianapolis:  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1964),  p.  118. 

^The  1965  reaportionment  divided  Lake  and  Marion  counties  along  town- 
ship lines  so  that  parts  of  the  counties  are  in  different  congressional  districts 
(Lake  in  the  1st  and  2nd,  and  Marion  in  the  6th,  10th  and  11th).  The  parties 
have  handled  the  question  of  representation  on  the  district  committees  differently. 
The  Democratic  county  chairman  and  vice-chairman  serve  as  members  of  the 
district  committees  of  which  their  counties  are  parts.  The  Republicans  permit 
precinct  committeemen  and  vice-committeemen  from  affected  townships  to  elect 
two  members  to  the  respective  district  committees. 
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Legal  Restrictions  on  Campaign  Financing' 

The  Indiana  Corrupt  Practices  Act  runs  to  16  pages  in  the  Eleaion 
Code  but  the  relevant  provisions  can  be  summarized  briefly: 

1.  Every  political  committee,  which  includes  "every  committee  or 
combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  aid  or  promote  the  suc- 
cess or  defeat  of  any  political  party  or  principle  in  any  election, 
or  of  any  proposition  submitted  to  a  vote  at  a  public  election, 
or  to  aid  or  take  part  in  the  nomination  or  election  of  any  can- 
didate for  public  office"  must  appoint  a  treasurer  to  receive  and 
disburse  all  funds  and  keep  "full  and  accurate  accounts"  of  all 
such  receipts  and  disbursements.  And  "all  moneys  or  other 
valuable  things  collected,  received  or  disbursed  by  a  political 
committee  or  by  any  member  thereof  for  any  political  purpose 
shall  be  paid  over  to  and  made  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  of  such  committees  and  shall  be  disbursed  by  such 
treasurer  and  not  otherwise." 

2.  Corporations  and  labor  organizations  are  prohibited  from  con- 
tributing to  political  campaigns. 

3.  The  maximimi  amounts  that  can  be  spent  by  a  candidate  for 
"nomination  or  election  or  both,  either  directly  or  indirectly" 
are: 

—  $25,000  if  the  candidate  is  one  to  be  voted  upon  by  all  of 
the  voters  in  the  state. 

—  $10,000  if  the  candidate  is  one  to  be  voted  upon  by  all  the 
voters  of  a  congressional  district. 

—  $5,000  if  the  candidate  is  one  to  be  voted  upon  by  all  of  the 
voters  of  a  county  or  city. 

—  $2,000  if  the  candidate  is  one  to  be  voted  upon  by  all  of 
the  voters  of  a  unit  other  than  those  specified  above. 

4.  The  legitimate  campaign  expenses,  or  those  items  for  which 
a  treasurer  or  candidate  or  his  political  agent  may  legally  spend, 
are  spelled  out  at  length  and  in  detail. 

5.  Political  treasurers  are  required  to  file  a  "full,  true  and  detailed 
account  and  statement"  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 


'^Election  Laws  in  Indiana  and  1964  Political  Calendar,  State  Election  Board 
(Indianapolis,  1964),  pp.  259-75. 
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county  within  which  they  hve  20  days  after  every  primary  and 
general  election.  The  candidates  are  required  to  file  a  similar 
statement  within  thirty  days  after  the  elections. 

6.  Violation  of  these  provisions  is  a  misdemeanor  except  that  a 
political  treasurer  or  agent  who  "...  willfully  makes  a  false 
statement  or  account  under  oath  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  .  .  .  ". 

7.  Enforcement  is  entrusted  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  each 
county  who  is  required  "to  prosecute,  by  the  regular  course  of 
criminal  procedure,  any  person  whom  he  may  believe  to  be 
guilty  of  having  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article  .  .  ,  ", 

In  practice,  these  requirements  are  largely  ignored.  Only  the  major 
committees  and  the  candidates  for  major  office  make  any  serious  attempts 
at  compliance.  Many  candidates  and  committees  do  not  report  their  re- 
ceipts and  expenses.  In  those  cases  where  reports  are  filed,  they  are 
often  incomplete,  inaccurate,  and  all  but  unintelligible.  The  enforcement 
procedures  are  cumbersome  and  the  law  is  generally  not  enforced. 

The  Indiana  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee 

"Honored  guests,  vendors  and  would-be  vendors,  job- 
holders and  would-be  jobholders,  successful  lobbyists  and 
unsuccessful  lobbyists,  Democratic  Party  faithful  and  con- 
tributors all  .  .  .  " 

Gordon  St.  Angelo 

Indiana  Democratic  State  Chairman 

1965  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner 

The  State  Committee,  as  noted,  is  made  up  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
eleven  district  committees  and  their  vice-chairmen.  The  formal  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  The  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  of  Indiana  grant 
the  Committee  broad  powers.  Meeting  in  Indianapolis  on  the  second 
Saturday  following  the  general  primary  elections,  the  Committee  by 
majority  vote  elects  the  party  officers:  State  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Under  the  Rules  and  Regulations: 

Subject  only  to  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  the  state  convention  assembled,  the  State  Committee  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  supreme  party  authority  in  the  State 
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of  Indiana  and  to  be  a  permanent  political  body  continuous 
from  year  to  year.  Such  committee  shall  have  full  power  to 
adopt  and  promulgate  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  party  affairs  not  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana." 

This  is  a  reasonable  description  of  the  State  Committee's  responsibili- 
ties when  the  party  is  out  of  power  and  between  races  for  the  Governor's 
office.  When  the  party  is  in  power,  or  girding  itself  for  a  gubernatorial 
campaign,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  The  discussion  that  follows  is 
based  largely  on  the  experiences  of  the  Welsh  administration,  1961-65, 
but  it  applies  as  well  to  the  present  administration  and  in  fact  to 
relationships  and  arrangements  within  either  party. 

The  party's  gubernatorial  candidate  normally  chooses  the  State  Chair- 
man and  the  State  Committee  endorses  this  choice.^  The  political  calen- 
dar somewhat  complicates  this  process.  The  party  organizational  elections 
are  scheduled  after  the  May  primaries  in  the  general  election  years. 
Candidates  for  governor  are  not  nominated  until  the  state  party 
conventions  in  June  or  July.  Any  changes  in  the  state  chairmanship  or 
other  state  committee  offices,  therefore,  are  accomplished  through  the 
"resignation"  of  the  incumbents.  Such  resignations  take  place  when  the 
incumbent  Chairman  opposes,  or  is  not  acceptable  to,  the  candidate  who 
eventually  wins  nomination  at  the  state  convention.  For  example,  former 
Democratic  State  Chairman  Charles  Skillen  was  re-elerted  after  the 
party  reorganization  of  May,  I960,  but  opposed  Matthew  E.  Welsh's 
nomination  in  the  June  convention.  After  Welsh  was  nominated  Skillen 
resigned  and  was  replaced  as  State  Chairman  by  J.  Manfred  Core, 
Welsh's  campaign  manager.* 

Four  years  later.  Core  was  re-elected  following  the  May  1964  pri- 
maries and  supported  Roger  Branigin  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
at  the  state  convention.  Branigin  was  nominated  and  subsequently 
elected,  but  for  factional  reasons  Core  was  not  acceptable  as  State 
Chairman.  Branigin,  as  Governor-elect,  let  it  be  known  that  he  wanted 
his  campaign  manager,   Gordon   St.   Angelo,   to  be   State   Chairman. 


-Election  Laws  of  Indiana,  1964  Political  Calendar  and  Party  Rules,  State 
Election  Board  (Indianapolis:   1964),  p.  354. 

^  David  J.  Allen,  New  Governor  in  Indiana:  The  Challenges  of  Executive 
Power,  Indiana  University:  Institute  of  Public  Administration  ( Bloomington, 
1965)  pp.  50. 

''Ibid,  p.  56. 
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Core  offered  his  resignation  and  on  December  7,  1964  the  State  Com- 
mittee unanimously  elected  St.  Angelo.  If  under  such  circumstances 
the  Chairman  does  not  graciously  offer  to  resign,  he  can  be  removed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  State  Committee. 

Once  in  power,  the  Governor  controls  the  State  Committee.  The 
State  Chairman  becomes  the  Governor's  principal  political  agent.  He 
dominates  the  party  organization,  runs  the  party  headquarters  (State 
Committee  headquarters),  convenes  meetings  of  the  State  Committee, 
transmits  messages  from  the  Governor,  and  most  important  of  all,  con- 
trols the  party's  money.  During  the  "Welsh  administration  the  State 
Chairman  met  every  morning  with  the  Governor  and  his  top  staff.  On 
the  basis  of  decisions  reached  at  these  meetings,  the  Chairman  used  his 
office  and  his  control  of  the  State  Committee  and  the  party  organization 
to  advance  the  Governor's  programs  and  policies. 

For  the  party  in  power,  then,  the  State  Committee  is  an  adjunct  of 
the  Governor's  office.  The  Governor's  control  of  the  Committee  stems 
from  his  control  of  state  patronage.  The  members  of  the  Committee  are 
important  links  in  the  distribution  of  this  partonage  and  in  addition 
they  individually  enjoy,  or  at  least  are  entitled  to,  some  form  of  state 
largess.  The  State  Chairman  has  reported  that  at  a  minimum,  ".  .  .  all 
State  Committee  members  were  provided  with  telephone  credit  cards 
and  had  their  expenses  paid  to  such  party  functions  as  the  various 
Midwest  Conferences  and  the  1964  National  Convention."^  Some  of 
the  Committeemen  are  also  county  chairmen  and  profit  from  the  sale 
of  automobile  licenses,  while  others  share  in  the  distribution  of  com- 
missions on  state  insurance  or  lesser  forms  of  spoils,  but  everyone  gets 
something  or  at  least  gets  it  if  he  wants  it. 

The  distribution  of  commissions  on  insurance  sold  to  the  state  is 
illustrative.  All  state  insurance  contracts  are  handled  by  two  members 
of  the  State  Committee,  who  are  insurance  agents,  for  an  annual  fee 
estimated  to  be  $5,000.  The  commissions  are  distributed  by  the  State 
Committee  to  the  county  chairmen  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  delegates 
to  the  state  convention.  In  1961,  for  example,  $36,000  was  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  $9  in  commissions  for  each  delegate.®  The  county  chair- 
men in  turn  divide  the  commissions  among  the  registered  insurance 


^  Chairman's  Report,  Indiana  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  ( Decem- 
ber 7,  1964)  n.p. 

^  John  H.  Fenton,  Midwest  Politics  (New  York:  Holt  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
1966)  p.  165. 
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agents  in  their  counties  as  they  see  fit.  In  some  cases  the  chairman  gives 
all  of  the  commissions  to  one  agent,  in  others  he  divides  it.  The  amounts 
involved  are  not  large  but  the  insurance  commissions  give  the  county 
chairmen  a  certain  amount  of  additional  patronage  and  at  the  same 
time  tie  them  more  closely  to  the  state  organization. 

The  flow  of  all  forms  of  partonage  depends,  however,  upon  the 
Governor's  pleasure  and  members  of  the  State  Committee  oppose  the 
Governor  only  at  the  very  real  risk  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  political 
loss.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  about  "dictatorship"  from  time- 
to-time  but  the  members  of  the  Committee  know  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  Governor's  control  is  as  strong  as  he  wants  to  make  it. 

The  functions  of  the  State  Committee,  the  formal  ones  at  least,  have 
been  summarized  by  a  former  State  Chairman: 

A  State  Committee  has  one  major  function  and  a  number  of 

lesser  functions  that  contribute  to  the  prime  purpose. 

The  major  function,  of  course,  is  to  win  elections.     Between 

elections,  a  State  Committee  serves  as: 

A.  An  organization  that  remains  vital  and  prepared  for 
the  next  election. 

B.  A  personnel  agency  to  fill  political  positions  with 
qualified  as  well  as  politically  acceptable  personnel. 

C.  An   adjunct  to   state  government   to   facilitate   the 
smoothest  possible  functioning  of  that  government, 

D.  A  sort  of  public  relations  agency  to  maintain  liaison 
between  state  government  and  its  political  public.'^ 

This  statement  is  technically  correct,  but  to  it  must  be  added  the  major 
function  of  the  State  Committee — to  raise  the  money  with  which  to 
"win  the  elections." 

At  the  national  level,  both  parties  use  five  major  methods  of  raising 
money:  fund-raising  dinners,  gift  solicitations,  sustaining  funds,  collec- 
tions by  traditionally  sympathetic  organizations  (labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  case  of  the  Democrats,  for  example),  and  quotas  levied 
on  state  committees.  In  Indiana,  because  of  the  patronage  system,  the 
methods  of  fund-raising  are  somewhat  different.  The  Democratic  party, 
or  any  party  in  power,  has  a  number  of  extremely  important  sources  of 
revenue.  In  order  of  importance,  these  are:  the  job  patronage  system 


^  Chairman's  Report,  Indiana  Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  (Decem- 
ber 7,  1964)  n.p. 
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("The  Two  Percent  Club"),  the  automobile  license  branches,  county 
assessments,  Jefferson- Jackson  Day  Dinners,  the  Hoosier  Annual,  the 
State  Finance  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  State  Conventions. 

The  Job  Patronage  System 

Indiana  is  one  of  several  states  where  a  substantial  number  of  public 
employees  are  still  employed  on  a  patronage  basis.  At  present,  nearly 
8,000  of  the  state's  22,000  employees  are  patronage  appointees.  The 
number,  though  still  large,  has  been  declining  in  recent  years  due  to 
the  increase  in  federal  programs  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
general  extension  of  the  merit  system.  Governor  Welsh,  for  example, 
extended  the  merit  system  by  a  series  of  executive  orders  to  groups  of 
employees  in  the  Highway  Department,  Corrections  Department,  Con- 
servation Department,  and  several  smaller  agencies.  The  merit  system 
now  covers  some  12,500  state  employees. 

When  Governor  Welsh  extended  the  merit  system,  he  ex- 
tended it  to  cover  the  incumbents  but  what  one  governor  can  do 
by  an  executive  order  another  governor  can  undo  by  executive  order. 
For  example,  Richard  Ristine,  in  his  campaign  for  the  1964  Republican 
gubernatorial  nomination,  made  it  clear  that  if  elected  he  would  "un- 
freeze" the  Highway  Department  jobs.  In  a  speech  in  Lake  County  he 
told  Republican  leaders  that  he  would  "undo"  Welsh's  efforts  "to  freeze 
in  their  state  payroll  jobs  the  Democratic  precinct  organization  workers 
.  .  .  Within  a  matter  of  minutes,"  he  said,  "these  precinct  politicians 
will  be  on  their  way  home  and  their  jobs  will  be  taken  by  responsible 
Republicans  dedicated  to  performing  a  job  for  Lake  County  and  for 
all  of  the  people  of  Indiana."* 

The  major  patronage  departments  and  the  number  of  patronage  em- 
ployees are  shown  in  Table  2. 

The  Highway  Department  is  the  largest  patronage  department  and 
most  of  the  patronage  jobs  are  unskilled  and  low  paid.  There  are  also 
a  large  number  of  relatively  small  patronage  agencies  which  are  listed 
in  Appendix  A. 

The  process  of  appointment  to  one  of  these  patronage  jobs  is  complex 
and  detailed.  Except  for  appointments  made  personally  by  the  Gov- 
ernor— which  include  his  own  staflf  and  policy  positions — all  "political 


^"Ristine  Pledges  GOP  to  Open  State  Jobs,"  Indianapolis  Times,  June   1, 
1964.  , 
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TABLE  2 

Indiana  Major  Patronage  Departments 

Number  of  Patronage 
Department  Employees 

Highway  Department  4,500 

Department  of  Revenue  950 

Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  506 

Department  of  Administration  399 

Source:  Budget  Agenqr,  Monthly  Control  Report,  March,  1966,  as  cited  by 
David  J.  Allen  in  New  Governor  in  Indiana:  "The  Challenges  of  Execu- 
tive Power  (Indiana  University:  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
Bloomington,  1965),  p.  31. 

clearance"  activities,  as  they  are  called,  are  centered  in  the  State  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  has  a  full  time  Personnel  Director  for  patronage 
matters  who  is  assisted  by  the  Deputy  Director  for  Nonmerit  Employ- 
ment of  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Administra- 
tion. Regardless  of  where  an  applicant  applies,  every  application  for 
a  patronage  position  must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  precinct  com- 
mitteeman, ward  and  city  chairmen  (if  there  are  any)  county  chairman, 
and  district  chairman.  If  these  members  of  the  party  hierarchy  approve, 
and  if  there  is  an  apropriate  vacancy,  the  applicant  is  then  appointed. 

The  State  Committee's  Personnel  Director  can,  of  course,  extend  the 
reach  of  the  patronage  system  if  he  can  find  qualified  applicants  for 
positions  covered  by  the  merit  system,  or  the  so-called  "bipartisan  merit 
system."  The  bipartisan  system  requires  the  applicant  to  pass  a 
qualifying  examination  and  declare  his  political  affiliation.  Under 
the  law,  not  more  than  half  of  the  employees  of  a  bipartisan  agency  can 
be  members  of  one  party.  The  Personnel  Director's  problem  is  first  to 
identify  vacancies  in  the  merit  and  bipartisan  systems,  and  second  to  find 
party  members  who  can  pass  the  qualifying  examinations. 

Once  appointed,  all  patronage  employees,  like  all  elected  state  Demo- 
cratic officials,  are  expected  to  contribute  two  percent  of  their  net  salary 
to  the  State  Committee.  The  "Two  Percent  Club"  is  an  ancient,  if  not 
honorable,  institution  in  Indiana  politics.  Its  origins  are  lost  in  the  mists 
of  memory,  but  in  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  Paul  McNutt 
administration  of  the  1930's.  Specific  credit  for  the  two  percent  plan 
is  generally  given  to  Frank  McHale,  McNutt's  associate  and  later  long- 
time Indiana  Democratic  National  Committeeman. 
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McNutt  justified  the  Two  Percent  Club  on  the  theory  that  everyone 
knew  that  it  took  a  lot  of  money  to  run  a  political  campaign  and  that 
money  had  to  come  either  from  the  utilities  or  special-interest  groups  or 
from  party  workers.^  More  recently,  Richard  Martin,  Governor  Welsh's 
press  secretary,  defended  the  system  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  "cheaper 
than  an  employment  agency  fee."^° 

The  Republicans  made  a  campaign  issue  of  the  Two  Percent  Club  in 
1935,  1936,  and  1938,  but  they  knew  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it 
and  when  they  came  to  power  they  adopted  their  own  version.  Repub- 
lican workers  are  generally  asked  to  contribute  one  week's  salary  each 
year  to  the  Republican  State  Committee. 

The  Welsh  administration  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  brought 
the  two  percent  system  to  a  new  high  of  efficiency.  A  collector,  or  "sub- 
treasurer"  was  appointed  in  each  agency  or  department  to  collect  the 
employees'  contributions  for  each  pay  period.  It  is  the  sub-treasurer's 
responsibility  to  keep  the  contribution  records  for  each  employee,  to 
provide  the  State  Committee  with  duplicates  of  the  contribution  cards 
and  receipts  and  forward  the  contributions  regularly  to  the  State  Com- 
mittee. Some  state  patronage  appointees  are  also  required  to  contribute 
an  additional  one  or  two  percent  to  their  County  Committees. 

As  one  might  expect,  enforcement  of  the  two  percent  system  is  rarely 
a  problem.  If  an  employee  fails  to  make  his  monthly  contribution,  the 
sub-treasurer  or  the  State  Committee  informs  the  department  or  agency 
head,  who  in  turn  reminds  the  employee  of  his  obligation  to  support  the 
party  of  his  choice.  If  the  employee  still  refuses  to  pay  he  probably 
will  be  "laid  off"  during  a  seasonal  adjustment  or  office  reorganization, 
and  not  recalled.  Patronage  employees  are  rarely  "fired." 

There  are  certain  classes  of  state  employees  who,  as  a  practical  matter, 
cannot  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  party.  These  are  specialists, 
technicians,  and  engineers,  who  are  in  short  supply  and  whose  skills  are 
essential  to  state  government.  Employees  in  these  categories  would 
probably  be  covered  by  the  merit  system.  But  even  if  they  were  under 
the  patronage  or  the  bipartisan  system,  they  could  not  and  would  not 
be  pressured  into  making  party  contributions.  Even  these  individuals, 


^  Irving  Leibowit2,  My  Indiana  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1964) 
pp.  119-120. 
'^'^  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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however,  may  make  contributions  voluntarily,  in  the  hope  that  good 
standing  with  the  party  may  improve  their  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. 

The  Two  Percent  Club  is  by  all  odds  the  State  Committee's  most 
important  source  of  revenue.  The  precise  amount  it  raises  is  the  subject 
of  some  debate,  but  the  State  Chairman  has  been  reported  as  saying 
that  it  brings  in  $275,000  a  year."  Privately,  party  leaders  admit  that 
the  system  raises  substantially  more  than  that.  In  any  event,  the  Two 
Percent  Club  is,  as  the  State  Chairman  once  said,  "the  bread  and  butter 
of  the  party." 

But  the  patronage  system  not  only  raises  money  for  the  party,  impor- 
tant though  this  is.  It  also  greatly  strengthens  the  party  leaders  by 
providing: 

—  a  powerful  incentive  for  those  precinct  workers  who  hold 
patronage  appointments  to  do  a  thorough  job  in  their  pre- 
cincts. 

—  the  manpower  necessary  to  address  envelopes,  distribute 
literature,  put  up  posters,  drive  cars,  ring  door  bells,  work 
on  telephone  solicitations,  and  do  all  the  other  things  that 
are  essential  in  a  campaign. 

—  a  ready  market  for  tickets  to  the  innumerable  fund  raising 
rallies,  special  events,  fish  fries  and  dinners  that  are  part  of 
every  campaign. 

—  a  large,  probably  the  largest,  bloc  of  controllable  delegates 
at  the  State  Convention. 

—  a  mechanism  for  controlling  the  party  organization  down  to 
the  precinct  level  and  maintaining  effective  party  discipline. 

Under  the  circumstances  and  in  light  of  these  advantages,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  both  parties  seek  to  preserve  the  patronage 
system. 

The  leaders  of  the  Welsh  administration  were  under  no  illusion  about 
the  patronage  system.  The  salaries  were  low  and  it  was  difficult  to  find 
competent  employees.  There  were  chronic  problems  of  inefficiency,  low 
morale,  and  high  turnover.  The  administration  sought  constantly  to 
improve  the  level  of  public  service  and  to  make  the  point  that  a 
patronage  appointment  was  a  reward  for  political  service,  not  a  "license 


^^  Edward  H.  Frank,  "Demo's  Fiscal  Picture  Rosy,"  Indianapolis  Star,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1962. 
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to  steal."  There  were  some  who  found  this  limitation  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  one  party  leader  put  it  somewhat  more  poignantly: 

I  don't  give  a  damn  what  you  did  for  us  during  the  last  cam- 
paign. You  put  your  hand  in  the  till  and  you  get  your  arm 
broke. 

Automobile  License  Branches 

In  Indiana  all  motor  vehicle  and  drivers  licenses,  as  well  as  automo- 
bile titles  and  transfers  are  issued  by  what  are  called  "license  branches." 
There  are  187  license  branches  in  Indiana's  92  counties.  Each  county 
has  at  least  one  and  the  larger  counties  have  a  nimiber  of  them.  Marion 
County  (Indianapolis),  for  example,  has  eleven. 

The  license  branches,  while  nominally  under  control  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles,  actually  belong  to  the  party  in  power,  i.e., 
the  party  that  controls  the  Governor's  office.  The  branches  are  awarded 
to  the  county  chairmen  of  the  Governor's  party,  or  the  persons  they 
designate. 

Each  branch  has  what  amounts  to  a  franchise  to  issue  licenses  in  a 
particular  territory.  The  law  requires  vehicle  owners  to  purchase  their 
licenses  at  branches  in  the  counties  in  which  they  live.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  charge,  the  branch  collects  a  service  fee  of  50  cents  for 
each  vehicle  license,  driver's  license  and  driver's  permit,  and  $1.00  for 
each  automobile  title  and  title  transfer.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  the  branches  issued  2,580,775  license  plates,  1,511,755  drivers 
licenses  and  permits,  and  1,614,448  titles  and  transfers  for  a 
gross  revenue  of  $3,665,712.^^  The  law  provides,  however,  that  the 
individual  branches  may  retain  the  service  fees  only  up  to  $10,000  after 
which  25  cents  of  the  50  cent  fee  must  be  returned  to  the  State  Bureau 
of  Motor  Vehicles  for  deposit  in  the  general  fund.  Half  of  the  187 
branches  are  estimated  to  have  gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Out  of  the  50  cent  or  in  some  cases  the  remaining  25  cent  service 
fee,  the  license  branch  is  expected  to  pay  the  State  Committee  4  cents  for 
each  license  issued.  Since  there  are  over  2,500,000  licensed  vehicles  in 
Indiana,  this  means  an  income  of  about  $100,000  for  the  State  Com- 
mittee each  year. 


'^^  Functions  and  Duties,  July  1,  1963  to  June  30,  1964,  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles  (n.d.)  p.  12.01. 
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The  branch  manager  must  also  pay  all  the  costs  of  running  the  branch 
out  of  the  service  fees.  These  costs  vary  widely.  Many  license  branches 
are  located  in  county  courthouses,  and  if  the  Democrats  control  the 
county  offices,  the  costs  are  likely  to  be  nominal.  In  other  cases,  the 
manager  may  have  to  pay  all  of  the  expenses:  rent,  heat,  light,  telephone, 
furniture,  salaries,  and  overhead. 

Income  from  the  branches  varies  depending  on  the  population  of  the 
area  served.  The  small  branches  in  the  rural  counties  bring  in  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars  but  some  of  the  large  branches  in  the  metropolitan 
counties  are  estimated  to  gross  close  to  $100,000  and  net  over  $20,000 
a  year. 

The  income  or  profit  from  the  licenses  branches  is  distributed  dif- 
ferently in  different  counties.  In  some  counties,  the  Chairman  operates 
the  branch  and  keeps  the  profits;  in  other  counties  the  Chairman 
runs  the  branch  as  a  business  or  hires  someone  to  do  it  for  him  and 
turns  the  income  over  to  the  County  Committee;  and  in  still 
other  counties  the  income  from  the  license  branches  is  divided  between 
the  Chairman  and  the  County  Committee.  The  particular  arrangement 
depends  on  party  tradition,  local  circumstances  and  the  state  of  the 
struggle  for  power  within  the  organization. 

The  license  branches,  in  addition,  give  the  County  Chairman  some 
patronage  power.  He  can  appoint  his  friends  and  supporters  to  jobs  in 
the  branches  and  so  strengthen  his  control  over  the  organization.  If  he 
is  astute  in  his  appointments,  the  Chairman  may  be  able  to  "buy  oflf" 
some  of  his  opposition  and  even  for  a  time  lessen  the  level  of  intra- 
party  conflict. 

The  Chairmen  look  upon  the  license  branches  as  their  personal 
fiefs  and  as  a  result  hours,  wages,  working  conditions  and  number  of 
employees  vary  widely.  Some  counties  also  expect  the  license  branch 
employees  to  contribute  one  or  two  percent  of  their  net  salary  to  the 
county  committee  in  a  local  version  of  the  "Two  Percent  Club."  There 
is  no  uniformity  about  this,  however,  and  the  practice  varies  from 
county  to  county. 

Ultimate  control  of  the  license  branches,  however,  rests  with  the 
Governor.  He  can  re-assign  any  branch  at  any  time.  This  control  has 
been  used  by  party  leaders  to  centralize  power,  maintain  party  discipline, 
and  advance  the  Governor's  programs  and  policies.  It  has  been  impor- 
tant for  example  in  the  selection  of  local  candidates,  in  enforcing  the 
state  party's  fund-raising  demands,  in  controlling  the  county's  delegation 
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to  the  State  Convention,  and  in  influencing  the  county's  representatives 
in  the  state  legislature.  Many  a  legislator  has  received  a  panicky  call 
from  a  County  Chairman  who  thought  he  was  about  to  lose  his  license 
branch.  There  is  no  way  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  these  controls, 
it  varies  with  the  individuals  and  the  circumstances,  but  certainly  the 
mechanism  is  there.  The  county  chairmen  and  the  local  organizations 
may  not  like  the  Governor  nor  his  methods,  but  they  know  well  the 
price  of  opposing  him. 

County  Assessments 

The  State  Committee  levies  assessments  on  the  Democratic  county 
committees  every  even  numbered  year  to  raise  mony  for  the  general 
election  campaigns.  The  assessment  is  set  at  $100  for  each  delegate 
to  the  State  Convention.  In  1964  there  were  2209  delegates  to  the 
Convention  and  the  92  counties  were  assessed  a  total  of  $220,900. 

The  smaller  rural  counties  generally  pay  their  assessments  promptly. 
The  big  metropolitan  counties,  Marion,  Lake,  (Gary,  Hammond),  Allen 
(Fort  Wayne),  St.  Joseph  (South  Bend)  rarely  pay,  or  at  least  rarely 
pay  in  full.  They  prefer  to  spend  the  very  considerable  amounts  of 
money  they  raise  on  the  campaigns  in  the  county  and  they  justify  this 
action  to  the  State  Committee  with  the  rhetorical  question,  "What  do 
you  want,  money  or  votes?"  Only  an  estimated  60  percent  of  the  total 
assessment  is  ever  paid,  but  even  so  this  source  biennually  brings  the 
State  Committee  between  $125,000  and  $150,000. 

The  State  Committee  has  sanctions  that  it  can  impose  to  force  the 
payment  of  assessments.  It  can  reduce  the  county's  share  of  state  patron- 
age and,  in  extreme  cases,  take  over  the  license  branches.  For  example, 
in  1962  the  Marion  County  (Indianapolis)  organization  failed  to  pay 
the  $34,000  it  owned  in  assessments.  The  State  Committee  took  the 
license  branches  away  from  the  organization,  operated  them  directly, 
and  collected  the  profits  until  the  assessment  was  met.^^  These  artions, 
while  effective,  are  politically  so  disruptive  that  they  are  usually  at- 
tempted in  the  major  metropolitan  counties  only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  county  committees  themselves  raise  money  in  several  ways.  When 
in  power,  they  customarily  collect  two  percent  of  the  salaries  of  all  of 
the  county  and  city  patronage  employees.  They  also  solicit  contributions 
from  those  who  do  business  with  the  county  or  for  other  reasons  might 


^3  Fenton,  op.  cit.,  p.  164. 
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be  interested  in  supporting  the  party.  In  addition,  there  seems  to  be  a 
distinct  increase  in  the  use  of  dinners  and  special  events  to  raise  money 
for  the  county  and  district  organizations.  A  conscientious  but  admit- 
tedly incomplete  count  shows  that  24  such  events  were  held  in  the 
month  of  September  during  the  1964  campaign.  Tickets  to  these  events 
ranged  in  price  from  $10  to  $100  and  were  sold  primarily  to  those 
who  are  under  some  obligation  to  the  organization:  elected  officials, 
party  workers,  patronage  employees  and  those  who  do  business  with  the 
counties. 

Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinners 

The  annual  Jefferson- Jackson  Day  dinners  raise  significant  sums  of 
money  for  the  State  Committee.  In  1964,  3,400  loyal  and  faithful  Demo- 
crats listened  to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  extoll  the  glories  and  virtues 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Tickets  were  priced  at  $25  and  $100  and  it 
is  no  reflertion  on  Senator  Kennedy's  attractiveness  as  a  speaker  to 
note  that  there  was  a  certain  element  of  compulsion  in  their  sale. 
Each  Democratic  County  Committee  was  required  to  take  a  bloc  of 
tickets:  one  $25  ticket  for  each  delegate  to  the  State  Convention,  and 
one  $100  ticket  for  each  five  delegates  to  the  Convention.  The  county 
committees  were  encouraged  to  re-sell  the  tickets  through  their  usual 
channels,  but  whether  they  did  or  not  they  were  under  great  pressure 
to  pay  the  State  Committee.  The  tickets  brought  in  about  $90,000.^* 
The  dinner  costs  were  estimated  to  be  about  $30,000,  which  meant  a 
net  income  of  $60,000  for  the  State  Committee. 

The  Hoosier  Annual 

The  persons  attending  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner  each  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  The  Hoosier  Annual  published  by  the  Financei  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  State  Committee.  The  Annual  is  a  slick  paper 
magazine-sized  publication  of  well  over  a  hundred  pages.  The  text, 
such  as  there  is,  is  generally  devoted  to  state  promotional  activities. 
The  1964  edition  consisted  principally  of  a  description  of  Indiana's 
39  colleges  and  universities.  Most  of  the  pages  were  devoted  to 
advertising,  however,  for  the  real  purpose  of  the  Annual  is  to  raise 
money   for   the   party.   In  this   it  is   quite   openly   copied   from    the 


^*The  1966  JeflFerson- Jackson  Day  Dinner  grossed  over  $150,000,  a  new 
record  for  a  non-election  year. 
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Indiana  Almanac  and  Government  Guide  which  has  been  published 
for  several  years  by  the  Republican  State  Committee. 

Advertising  in  the  Annual  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  1 1,000  a  page  mostly 
to  those  who  are  obligated  to  the  party  or  want  something  from  the 
party  or  the  state  government  that  '\t  controls.  The  principal  advertisers, 
as  one  might  expect,  are  highway  contractors,  architects  and  engineers, 
insurance  agents,  suppliers,  anonymous  "friends",  and  for  one  reason 
or  another,  marketers  of  asphalt.  The  anonymous  "friends"  are  gen- 
erally thought  to  be  well  known  Republican  businessmen  who  have 
an  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  party  but  do  not  want  to  do  so 
publicly.  The  State  Committee,  with  a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  respects 
the  confidential  nature  of  these  contributions.  The  Annual  is  priced  at 
$3.00,  but  no  one  buys  it,  and  it  is  distributed  free  to  the  Indiana  public 
libraries  where  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  few  read  it.  This  remarkable 
publication,  nonetheless,  raised  an  additional  $70,000  for  the  State 
Committee  in  1964." 

Finance  Advisory  Committee 

This  Committee  is  a  special  one  appointed  by  the  State  Chairman. 
Its  name  is  misleading,  for  the  Finance  Advisory  Committee  was  set  up 
not  to  provide  the  party  with  financial  advice,  but  to  do  something  much 
more  important,  to  raise  money.  The  Committee's  special  function  is  to 
raise  money  for  the  party  in  ways  that  the  party  can  not  easily  raise 
it  for  itself.  In  general,  this  means  from  those  who  do  business  with 
the  State.  The  Committee  is  provided  with  lists  of  the  major  sup- 
pliers of  goods  and  services  and  \t  systematically  solicits  campaign 
contributions  from  contractors,  architects  and  engineers,  wholesalers, 
suppliers,  vendors  and  the  rest,  based  on  the  amount  of  business  that 
they  have  done  with  the  state.  One  device  is  to  sell  advertising  space 
in  the  Hoosier  Annual  but  the  Committee  also  accepts  direct  cash 
contributions.  The  Committee  publishes  the  Annual  but  the  work  is  done 
by  the  staflF  at  State  Committee  headquarters.  The  Finance  Advisory 
Committee  is  reputed  to  be  very  eflfective,  but  because  of  the  nature  of 
of  its  aaivities,  k  is  not  possible  to  get  accurate  information  about 
its  methods  or  the  amounts  that  can  be  attributed  to  it. 


^^  The  Hoosier  Annual  will  probably  no  longer  be  a  source  of  funds,  given 
the  federal  amendment  which  does  not  permit  tax  deduction  for  corporate 
advertisements  in  future  political  journals. 
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State  Convention 

In  Indiana,  as  noted  earlier,  all  candidates  for  state-wide  oflSces 
are  nominated  at  biennial  State  Conventions.  Before  a  candidate's  name 
can  be  placed  before  the  Convention,  he  must  pay  a  filing  fee  to  the 
party.  The  filing  fees  are  set  by  the  State  Committee  and  range  from 
$750  for  one  of  the  lesser  positions  to  $2,500  for  governor  or  senator. 
The  fee  schedule  is  shown  in  Table  3.  These  fees  are  non-refundable 
after  a  certain  date  prior  to  the  convention.  Since  there  are  usually 
several  candidates  for  each  office,  the  filing  fees  bring  the  State  Com- 
mittee a  significant  amount  of  money. 

In  addition,  each  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  must  pay  a  $10 
delegate's  fee.  There  were  2209  delegates  to  the  1964  State  Democratic 

TABLE  3 
1964  CANDIDATE  ASSESSMENTS 

Indiana  State  Democratic  Convention 

OFFICE 

U.  S.  Senator  $2,500.00 

Governor  2,500.00 

Lieutenant-Governor  1,250.00 

Secretary  of  State  750.00 

Auditor  of  State  750.00 

Treasurer  of  State                          .    .  750.00 

Attorney-General  1,000.00 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Fourth  Judicial  District  2,000.00 
2  Judges  of  the  Appellate  Court, 

Second  Judicial  District  1,250.00 
2  Judges  of  the  Appellate  Court, 

First  Judicial  District  1,250.00 
Reporter  of  the  Supreme 

&  Appellate  Courts  750.00 
Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  750.00 

Delegates  &  Alternates  250.00 

to  the  National  Convention  100.00 

Source:  Indiana  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 
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Convention  and  they  dutifully  paid  the  State  Committee  $22,090.  The 
candidates'  fees  and  the  delegates'  fees  together  raise  enough  money  for 
the  State  Committee  to  pay  the  costs  of  staging  the  Convention  and  add 
a  substantial  amount  to  the  campaign  treasury.  The  State  Chairman  has 
estimated  that  a  Convention  may  raise  as  much  as  $50,000  for  the 
party." 

The  State  Committee  also  assesses  the  delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  There  were  67  delegates  and  47 
alternates  to  the  1964  Convention  and  they  were  assessed  $250  and 
$100  respectively.  The  Committee's  expenses  in  Atlantic  City  were  very 
high,  however,  and  the  assessments  probably  did  not  much  more  than 
cover  actual  expenses. 

These  then  are  the  State  Committee's  major  sources  of  revenue. 
There  are  also  a  few  "general  contributors"  who  faithfully  contribute 
to  the  State  Committee  out  of  a  spirit  of  party  loyalty  and  without 
thought  of  personal  gain.  Unfortunately,  their  contributions  taken  to- 
gether would  not  in  the  words  of  one  cynic,  "pay  the  rent  on  party 
headquarters." 

The  State  Committee,  like  the  Democratic  National  Committee  in 
recent  years,  has  sought  to  raise  its  money  in  large  amounts.  It  has 
not  generally  put  much  effort  into  programs  designed  to  encourage 
small  contributions  from  large  numbers  of  people.  The  Committee 
has  even  neglected  what  seems  to  be  promising  sources  of  major  revenue. 
There  have,  for  example,  been  frequent  discussions  about  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  a  $100  Governor's  Club  or  Century  Club  similar  to  the 
President's  Club.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  substantial  number  of 
Hoosiers  being  willing  to  join  such  a  Club.  The  Committee  has  not 
seriously  considered  such  a  possibility  and  the  reason  seems  clear.  The 
Committee  already  has  better  sources  of  revenue. 

The  State  Chairman  reported  that  for  the  period  1960-64  the  State 
Committee's  income  averaged  $800,000  a  year.^''  Privately,  party  leaders 
estimate  the  State  Committee  to  have  an  annual  income  of  close  to 
$1,000,000.  In  any  event  the  State  Committee's  financial  position  is 
so  strong  that  it  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  it  is  "unique  among 


^^  Edward  H.  Frank,  "Demos'  Fiscal  Picture  Rosy,"  Indianapolis  Star,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1962. 

^''Chairman's  Report,  Indiana  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  (Decem- 
ber 7,  1964)  n.p. 
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American  political  institutions  in  being  listed  and  favorably  rated  by 
Dun  and  Bradstreet." 

Out  of  Power 

When  the  party  is  out  of  power,  i.e.,  not  in  control  of  the  Governor's 
office,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  There  is  no  patronage,  there  are 
no  license  branches,  it  is  harder  to  sell  tickets  to  the  various  fund- 
raising  events,  and  more  difficult,  although  not  impossible,  to  solicit 
contributions. 

Out  of  power,  the  party's  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  assessments 
on  the  county  committees,  the  state  convention  fees,  and  campaign 
solicitations.  There  are  many  who  do  business  with  the  state,  who,  as 
a  matter  of  self-protection,  contribute  to  both  parties.  But  they  do  not 
necessarily  contribute  equally  to  both  parties.  They  tend  to  give  most 
generously  to  the  party  in  power  or,  during  a  campaign,  to  the  party 
or  candidate  they  expect  to  be  next  in  power. 

The  Democrats  in  I960  faced  the  problem  of  conducting  a  major 
campaign  after  being  out  of  power  for  eight  years.  Matthew  E.  Welsh 
won  the  gubernatorial  nomination  at  the  State  Convention  in  June, 
and  when  his  campaign  manager,  J.  Manfred  Core,  took  over  as  State 
Chairman  in  August,  there  was  $61,400  in  the  State  Committee  treasury. 
The  party  raised  a  reported  $460,000  during  the  I960  campaign  and 
Core  later  explained  how  they  did  it: 

1.  The  "Matt  Welsh  for  Governor  Committee"  raised  $230,000 
and  the  Democratic  State  Committee  raised  the  other  $230,000. 
Of  this  $460,000  total,  about  $200,000  was  obtained  from  in- 
dividual contributors. 

2.  The  remaining  $260,000  was  raised  primarily  through  the  coun- 
ties where  both  the  "Matt  Welsh  for  Governor  Committee" 
and  the  Democratic  State  Committee  each  assessed  every  Demo- 
cratic county  organization  on  the  basis  of  $100  for  each  delegate 
to  the  state  convention. 

This  plan  brought  in  about  $210,000.  The  remaining  $50,000 
was  obtained  through  fees  each  candidate  paid  upon  filing  for 
nomination,  and  the  $10-a-delegate  fee  to  the  State  Con- 
vention.^® 

^8  Frank,  loc.  cit. 
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The  "individual  contributors"  who  Core  referred  to  were  for  the 
most  part  those  who  hoped  to  get  something  from  the  party  or  the 
state.  The  party  leaders  put  on  an  intensive  fund-raising  drive.  As  one 
of  them  said,  "We  twisted  every  arm  in  sight."  In  this  they  were  aided 
by  the  fact  that  Welsh  appeared  to  be  a  stronger  candidate  than  his 
Republican  opponent,  incumbent  Lieutenant  Governor  Crawford  Parker. 
The  money  raised  was  spent  in  a  close  bitter  campaign  which  Welsh 
won  by  22,000  votes.  (John  F.  Kennedy  lost  Indiana  in  the  same 
election  by  over  220,000  votes.)  When  the  campaign  was  over,  the 
State  Committee  was  broke.  The  State  Chairman  later  reported,  "We 
had  to  go  to  the  bank  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to 
operate  the  office." 

State  Committee  Expenditures 

The  State  Committee,  when  the  party  is  in  power,  has  impressive 
sources  of  revenue  and  almost  equally  impressive  expenses.  The  Com- 
mittee pays  the  political  travel  and  entertainment  expenses  of  the 
Governor  and  some  of  the  political  expenses  (travel  and  communica- 
tions) of  the  twenty-two  District  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  who 
make  up  the  State  Committee.  In  addition,  it  spends  a  good  deal  on 
State  Committee  headquarters.  The  staff  consists  of  the  Chairman,  a 
Vice-Chairman,  who  is  also  Director  of  Woman's  Activities,  a  Research 
Director,  Public  Relations  Director,  Personnel  Director,  bookkeeper 
and  various  assistants,  secretaries,  typists,  and  clerks. 

The  Committee's  continuing  programs  are  research,  public  relations, 
and  womens'  activities.  The  research  program  concentrates  on  ( 1 )  voter 
information,  including  current  data  on  registered  voters  by  age,  race, 
occupation,  income  and  other  relevant  factors;  (2)  voter  attitudes  on 
political  issues,  based  largely  on  quarterly  surveys  taken  in  the  precincts; 
(3)  election  records  for  major  offices  and  electoral  units;  and  (4) 
research  on  specific  candidates  and  issues  during  campaigns.  The  Public 
Relations  Director  is  in  charge  of  all  of  the  Committee's  publicity  activity 
and  in  addition  prepares  speeches,  announcements  and  statements  for 
the  State  Chairman  and  party  leaders  and  distributes  them  to  the  news 
media  and  throughout  the  party  organi2ation. 

The  State  Committee  staflF  ranges  from  15  to  20  and  the  expenses 
average  about  $15,000  a  month.  The  State  Committee  in  addition  pays 
annual  assessments  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  The  amount 
of  the  assessment  is  established  through  negotiation  between  the  State 
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Chairman  and  the  National  Committee  Treasurer,  but  it  has  been 
$50,000  a  year  for  the  last  several  years.  The  State  Committee  is  also 
a  major  purchaser  of  public  opinion  polls.^^  These  are  state  wide  polls 
conducted  by  professional  polling  organizations  such  as  those  of  Oliver 
Quayle  (successor  to  Louis  Harris)  and  Joseph  Kraft.  The  results  are  used 
together  with  other  information  in  planning  campaign  strategy.  In  1964 
five  such  polls  were  conducted  at  a  cost  to  the  State  Committee  of  over 
$100,000.'° 

These  are  substantial  expenditures,  but  they  are  relatively  modest 
in  comparison  with  the  State  Committee's  income.  Most  of  the  Com- 
mittee's money  goes  into  political  campaigns.  The  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, spent  over  $500,000  in  the  1962  campaign.  The  State  Chairman 
later  explained  how  the  money  was  raised. 

1.  About  $290,000  was  spent  from  the  patronage  funds  accumu- 
lated since  the  Democrats  went  into  power  in  1961. 

2.  A  total  of  $100,000  was  obtained  from  individual  contributors. 

3.  The  county  organization  raised  another  $125,000  through  assess- 
ments on  the  basis  of  $100  for  each  delegate  to  the  Conven- 
tion.'^ 

The  largest  part  of  this  fund  went  into  Birch  Bayh's  campaign  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate  but  each  of  the  eleven  Democratic  congressional  candidates 
also  received  $5,000  for  campaign  expenses.  Candidates  for  state  office 
were  given  financial  assistance.  All  candidates  for  the  state  legislature 
were  furnished  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  campaign  literature  and 
sent  packets  of  speech  material  each  week.  In  fact,  in  1962,  every  Demo- 
cratic candidate  down  to  and  including  the  township  trustees  got  some 
kind  of  financial  assistance.  The  State  Committee  also  spent  substantial 
sums  in  the  1963  mayorality  campaigns.  John  Barton,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  alone  received  $50,000. 

In  all  of  these  campaigns,  the  State  Committee  sought  to  conserve  its 
resources.  At  no  time  did  it  spend  more  than  a  portion  of  the  money 
it  had.  After  the  very  expensive  1962  campaign,  for  example,  the  State 
Chairman   could   report   with    satisfaction    that   there   was    still    over 

^^  The  State  Committee  has  recently  set  up  its  own  polling  organization  but 
it  will  doubtless  continue  to  buy  polls  conducted  by  professional  pollsters. 

2°  "Democrats  Form  Opinion  Survey  Reserch  Division,"  Indianapolis  News, 
June  3,  1965. 

21  Edward  H.  Frank,  "Demos  Fiscal  Picture  Rosy,"  Indianapolis  Star,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1962. 
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1200,000  in  the  party  treasury.  The  State  Committee  was  often  criticized 
for  its  reluctance  to  spend  but  its  policy  was  based  on  an  acute  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  to  build  a  major  war  chest  for  the  1964  campaign. 
The  Republican  party  by  comparison  finished  the  1962  campaign 
$116,000  in  debt. 

III.  THE  1964  CAMPAIGN 

The  1964  campaign  was  an  important  one,  for  not  only  would  Indiana 
vote  for  a  President,  it  would  elect  a  U.  S.  Senator,  a  Governor,  eleven 
Congressmen,  half  of  the  members  of  the  State  Senate,  the  entire  State 
House  of  Representatives,  and  state  and  local  elective  officers.  So  far 
as  the  Democratic  party  was  concerned,  the  crucial  campaigns  were 
for  the  Governor's  office  and  the  state  legislature:  the  Governor  because 
of  his  control  of  state  patronage  and  the  legislature  because  of  the 
reapportionment  issue. 

The  State  Committee,  expecting  a  close  election,  planned  to  build  a 
$1,000,000  campaign  fund.  This  goal  was  never  reached  but  by  early 
spring  1964  a  substantial  amount  of  money  had  been  accumulated. 

The  Welsh- Wallace  Primary 

The  entry  of  Alabama  Governor  George  C.  Wallace  into  the  Indiana 
Democratic  Presidential  Primary  upset  all  plans.  Governor  Matthew  E. 
"Welsh  entered  the  primary  as  a  stand-in  for  President  Johnson.  Im- 
pressed by  Wallace's  strength  in  the  Wisconsin  primary,  the  Governor 
and  the  State  Committee  agreed  on  the  need  for  an  intensive  campaign. 

The  State  Committee's  Public  Relations  Director  timed  an  all-out 
publicity  campaign  for  the  week  before  the  primary.  This  involved  24 
half -hour  television  shows,  15  ten-minute  broadcasts,  300  twenty-second 
spots,  full-page  newspaper  advertising,  and  a  live  telethon  on  election 
eve.  The  State  Committee  also  made  full  use  of  the  party  organization. 
State  patronage  employees  were  ordered  to  work  at  the  polls.  Each 
received  a  card  to  be  signed  by  his  precinct  committeeman  and  returned 
to  the  State  Committee  certifying  that  he  had  worked  in  the  election. 

Governor  Welsh  won  the  election  with  68.6  percent  of  the  two- 
candidate  vote:  376,023  to  172,646.  Wallace  carried  only  two  of 
Indiana's  92  counties. 

The  election  was  an  expensive  one  for  both  sides.  The  Welsh  cam- 
paign cost  an  estimated  $100,000,  paid  for  by  the  State  Committee 
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out  of  patronage  funds.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  State  Committee  in 
this  instance  used  its  money  and  resources  in  a  primary  campaign — an 
unusual  and  perhaps  even  questionable  use  of  resources  presumably 
gathered  from  all  Democrats, 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Wallace  for  President  Committee  of  Indiana 
officially  reported  expenditures  of  $20,000.  Of  this  amount,  $19,589  was 
contributed  by  the  National  Wallace  for  President  Committee  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  The  remaining  $411  came  from  18  individual  dona- 
tions.^ An  aide  later  estimated  that  Wallace  actually  spent  close  to 
$150,000  on  the  Indiana  campaign.^ 

The  Campaign  for  the  Gubernatorial 
Nomination 

Even  before  the  primary  campaign,  the  gubernatorial  candidates 
began  trying  to  organize  support  among  district  and  county  chair- 
men and  local  party  leaders.  At  one  time  or  another  eight  persons 
announced  their  intention  of  seeking  the  Democratic  gubernatorial 
nomination.  As  the  pre-convention  campaign  developed,  however,  five 
of  the  eight  either  dropped  down  to  campaign  for  nomination  to  one 
of  the  lesser  state  offices  or  dropped  out  entirely.  The  three  who  finally 
paid  their  filing  fees  and  went  before  the  convention  were  Clinton  Green, 
Marshall  F.  Kizer,  and  Roger  D.  Branigin. 

These  three  candidates  campaigned  hard  for  delegate  support.  This 
is  a  particularly  difficult  kind  of  campaigning.  The  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention  are  elected  at  the  May  primary  and  normally  con- 
trolled by  the  county  chairmen.  The  candidates,  nonetheless,  try  to 
win  the  support  of  individual  delegates  by  letter,  by  telephone,  and  in 
person.  The  candidates  visit  the  delegates  at  their  offices,  or  homes,  or 
both.  They  invite  the  delegates  to  dinner  to  ask  for  their  support  and 
remind  them  of  past  favors,  or  implied  ones  yet  to  come. 

This  all  takes  time  and  money.  Roger  Branigin  reported  that  in  his 
unsuccessful  bid  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  in  1956  he  drove 
19,000  miles  and  "talked  to  all  the  wrong  people."  The  money  goes 
primarily  for  meetings,  dnners  and  travel.  Travel  is  expensive  and  so 


1  "Wallace  Primary  Tab  Set  at  Mere  $20,000,"  Indianapolis  Star,  May  26, 
1964 

2  Robert  Allen  and  Paul  Scott,  "LBJ  Enters  2  States  to  Stop  Wallace,"  In- 
dianapolis News,  April  27,  1964. 
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are  meetings  and  dinners  that  involve  some  2,000  delegates.  Ex- 
penses vary  with  candidate  and  campaign  but  the  major  candidates 
were  thought  to  have  spent  substantial  amounts.  There  are  no  com- 
pletely accurate  reports  available,  but  Clinton  Green's  campaign  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  about  $30,000,  Marshall  Kizer's  $15,000,  and 
Roger  Branigin's  between  $40,000  and  $50,000. 

The  most  important  decision  in  connection  with  the  nomination,  how- 
ever, was  made  not  by  the  delegates,  but  by  the  Governor  and  a  group 
of  party  leaders.  These  men  expected  a  very  close  race  against  Richard 
O.  Ristine,  incumbent  Lieutenant  Governor  and  leading  candidate  for 
the  Republican  gubernatorial  nomination.  The  Democratic  leaders  above 
all  else  wanted  a  candidate  who  could  win.  After  careful  consideration 
they  decided  to  support  Roger  Branigin. 

The  party  leaders  let  it  be  known  throughout  the  organization  that 
Roger  Branigin  was  their  choice.  There  was  no  formal  announcement, 
however,  and  the  appearance  of  an  open  convention  was  maintained. 

The  Convention 

The  delegates  come  to  Indianapolis  the  day  before  the  convention, 
and  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  they  gather  in  district  caucus 
meetings  and  then  mill  around  the  lobby  of  the  Claypool  Hotel,  march 
up  and  down  the  stairs  and  crowd  into  elevators  to  visit  the  candidate 
headquarters. 

The  conventions  of  both  parties  are  held  in  the  Colosseum  at  the 
State  Fairgrounds  only  a  few  days  apart.  The  1964  Democratic  Con- 
vention started  at  10:00  A.M.  The  usual  speeches  were  made,  the 
platform  was  read,  and  with  the  preliminaries  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
temperature  in  the  high  90's,  the  balloting  began.  The  delegates  are 
required  to  vote  in  secret  on  voting  machines.  When  the  time  comes 
to  vote  on  each  office,  the  machines  are  prepared  and  the  delegates 
line  up  in  front  of  their  assigned  machines  and  vote  for  the  candidate 
of  their  choice. 

The  results  of  the  1964  convention  were  predictable.  The  Convention 
nominated  Roger  Branigin  on  the  first  ballot.  He  received  1,449  of 
the  2,209  delegates'  votes.  Kizer,  with  labor  support,  got  594  votes, 
and  Green  133  votes.  The  Convention  renominated  Vance  Hartke,  who 
was  unopposed,  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  those  candidates  for  the  state 
offices  who  had  administration  support. 

The  results  surprised  no  one,  particularly  the  results  of  the  guberna- 
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torial  contest.  The  administration  had  supported  Branigin  and  he  had 
campaigned  vigorously  for  delegates.  The  Governor's  endorsement  alone 
was  probably  enough  to  insure  his  nomination.  The  Governor's  controls 
over  the  Convention  are  extensive.  A  large  nimiber  of  delegates,  prob- 
ably the  largest  single  block,  are  state  patronage  employees.  They,  of 
course,  vote  the  way  the  party  leaders  tell  them  to  vote.  The  county 
chairmen  usually  hold  license  branches,  or  receive  some  form  of  state 
patronage  and  in  return  are  expected  to  deliver  their  delegates'  votes. 
The  Republican  Convention  of  June,  1964  is  in  interesting 
contrast.  Republican  leaders  out-of-power  had  little  control,  at  least 
no  control  as  effective  as  patronage,  over  the  delegates.  There  was  a 
sharp  contest,  or  more  accurately,  a  bitter  battle,  for  every  nomination. 
The  front-running  candidate,  Richard  Ristine,  finally  won  the  guber- 
natorial nomination  on  the  third  ballot.  It  took  more  than  10  hours  for 
the  Republicans  to  nominate  their  state-wide  candidates.  An  open  con- 
vention such  as  this  occurs  most  often,  however,  when  the  party  is  out 
of  power. 

Campaign  Organization 

The  Democrats  hoped  to  conduct  an  integrated  campaign  and  im- 
mediately after  the  convention  a  Democratic  Campaign  Committee  was 
set  up  with  Gordon  St.  Angelo,  8th  District  Chairman  and  Branigin 
campaign  manager,  as  Chairman.  The  State  Committee  turned  over  to 
the  Campaign  Committee  the  party's  campaign  fund  of  1 63 2,000,  This 
fund  was  built  up  during  the  four  years  in  office  through  the  Two 
Percent  Club,  the  license  branches,  the  assessments  and  the  other  sources 
of  State  Committee  income.  The  campaign  fund  was  the  basis  for 
financing  the  entire  state  campaign,  and  at  a  stormy  meeting  of  the 
major  candidates  in  July,  it  was  divided:  $190,000  for  joint  advertising, 
primarily  billboards;  $115,000  to  the  Branigin  Committee;  $115,000  to 
the  Hartke  Committee;  $10,000  to  each  of  the  eleven  district  committees 
for  use  primarily  in  their  congressional  campaigns.  A  small  amount 
was  held  in  reserve  and  the  rest  was  divided  among  the  candidates  for 
the  state  offices  and  the  candidates  for  the  legislature.  The  two  percent 
revenue  from  August  through  October  was  assigned  to  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  campaign  in  Indiana. 

The  money  divided,  the  individual  candidates  fell  to.  The  integrated 
campaign  never  became  a  reality.  Each  candidate  ran  his  own  campaign. 
Branigin  made  it  clear  almost  from  the  moment  of  his  nomination  that 
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he  intended  to  disassociate  himself  from  the  Welsh  administration  and 
the  party  leaders  aligned  with  Welsh.  The  Branigin  and  Hartke  staffs 
shared  the  campaign  headquarters  and  there  were  the  inevitable  problems 
of  communication  and  coordination.  The  Presidential  campaign  in 
Indiana  was  handled  by  State  Chairman  J.  Manfred  Core  from  State 
Committee  headquarters. 

Campaign  Financing 

Even  a  $632,000  campaign  fund  is  not  enough  to  finance  several 
major  campaigns.  Each  candidate  is  forced  to  set  up  his  own  finance 
organization  and  conduct  his  own  fund-raising  drive.  In  fact,  there  are 
experienced  politicians  who  argue  that  even  if  there  were  enough  money 
in  the  war  chest,  an  intensive  fund  raising  drive  should  still  be  con- 
ducted because  of  its  salutary  effect  on  the  party  organization  and  the 
campaign  generally.  But  as  a  practical  matter,  there  is  never  money 
"enough"  in  politics  and  the  candidates  have  to  scramble  for  it. 

The  Branigin  people  early  organized  a  Branigin  for  Governor  Com- 
mittee and  appointed  as  its  Treasurer,  E.  Joseph  Bannon,  Lafayette, 
Indiana  banker  and  long-time  Democratic  fund-raiser.  The  Branigin 
Committee  was  organized  geographically  with  a  treasurer  in  each  con- 
gressional district  and  a  sub-treasurer  in  each  county.  These  people  were 
outside  the  regular  party  organization  and  sought  to  raise  money  from 
sources  not  available  to  the  party.  That  is,  they  sought  to  raise  money 
from  the  public  at  large,  from  Independents  and  Republicans,  and  from 
the  business  and  professional  community.  The  Branigin  Committee  also 
set  up  a  sub-committee  to  raise  money  from  those  who  do  business 
with  the  state  or  are  regulated  by  the  state.  This  sub-committee  sys- 
tematically solicited  contributions  from  contractors,  vendors,  suppliers, 
liquor  dealers,  lawyers,  teachers,  architects,  engineers,  and  the  rest. 

After  the  election,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Branigin  for  Governor  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  Committee  had  collected  $289,163.  Of  this 
amount,  $168,000  or  58  percent,  was  raised  in  contributions  of  $500 
and  over.  Labor,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  to  support  Branigin  and 
$14,500  of  the  contributions  of  $500  and  over  are  identifiable  as  labor 
contributions.  Labor  also  contributed  manpower  for  the  campaign, 
meeting  halls,  and  automobiles  and  drivers  on  election  day. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  with  precision  how  much  the  Demo- 
crats spent  in  the  1964  campaign.  Certainly  their  expenditures  were  the 
largest  in  recent  history.  The  official  reports  are  understatements  but 
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they  suggest  the  level  of  spending.  The  Democratic  Treasurer,  Eugene 
B.  Crowe,,  reported  that  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee  spent 
$662,024  between  July  1  and  November  6,  and  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  $328,810  betM'een  May  6  and  November  6.  The  Campaign 
Committee  expenditures  included  the  amounts  allocated  to  Roger  Brani- 
gin,  Vance  Hartke,  and  the  other  state  and  congressional  candidates. 
The  State  Committee  expenditures  from  May  6  to  November  6  were 
almost  entirely  for  the  Johnson-Humphrey  campaign.  In  addition,  the 
individual  candidates  raised  and  spent  money  in  their  own  campaigns. 
The  Branigin  for  Governor  Committee  reported  expenses  of  $261,840 
and  the  Hartke  for  Senator  Committee,  $117,782.  The  Democrats  re- 
ported total  expenditures  of  $1,370,446  in  their  major  campaigns. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  Republican  State  Committee  reported 
expenses  of  $365,923,  Richard  Ristine,  the  gubernatorial  candidate, 
$178,282,  and  D.  Russell  Bontrager,  the  senatorial  candidate,  $60,768. 
The  Republicans  reported  total  expenditures  of  $604,973.  From  the 
reported  expenses  and  from  every  other  available  measure,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Democrats  outspent  the  Republicans  by  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  Election  Results 

The  results  of  the  election  are  well  known.  The  Democrats  carried 
the  state  for  President  Johnson,  re-elected  Vance  Hartke  to  the  Senate, 
elected  Roger  Branigin  Governor,  elected  two  additional  Congressmen 
for  a  total  of  six  of  eleven,  and  won  overwhelming  control  of  both 
houses  of  the  Indiana  legislature  for  the  first  time  in  30  years.  The 
Democrats  hold  a  35-15  margin  in  the  state  Senate  and  a  79-21  majority 
in  the  House.  The  Democrats  also  won  most  of  the  county  elections.  It 
was  the  greatest  Democratic  victory  since  1936. 

The  vote  for  the  major  candidates  is  shown  in  Table  4.  The  Demo- 
crats, as  noted  earlier,  reported  spending  just  over  $1,370,000  on  the 
major  campaigns.  On  this  basis,  the  Democrats  spent  an  average  of  about 
$1.20  for  each  vote  received.  The  Republicans,  by  way  of  comparison, 
reported  comparable  expenditures  of  nearly  $605,000  or  an  average  of 
$.64  for  each  vote  received.  These  averages,  while  high,  would  be 
considerably  higher  if  the  total  amounts  spent  in  the  other  state  office 
campaigns  and  the  congressional  and  local  campaigns  were  included. 

The  Democrats  probably  spent  a  record  amount  during  the  1964 
campaign,  but  the  election  results  provided  the  basis  for  further  im- 
provements in  the  party's  financial  structure.  By  winning  control  of  the 
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seven  state  elective  offices,  in  addition  to  the  Governor,  the  party  added 
about  2,000  members  to  the  Two  Percent  Club.  The  employees  in  the 
offices  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor, 
Attorney-General  and  the  rest  are  appointed  on  a  patronage  basis  and  are 
expected  to  contribute,  as  are  the  elected  officials  themselves,  two  percent 
of  their  net  salary  to  the  State  Committee. 


TABLE  4 

Indiana 

1964  Election 

Final  Vote  Totals 

' 

Democrat 

Republican 

Branigin 

Ristine 

1,164,763 

901,362 

263,401 

56.4 

Hartke 

Bontrager 

1,128,505 

941,519 

186,986 

54.5 

Johnson 

Goldwater 

1,170,840 

911,118 

259,730 

56.2 

Governor 

Vote 

Plurality 

2  Party  percent 
U.  S.  Senator 

Vote 

Plurality 

2  Party  percent 
President 

Vote 

Plurality 

2  Party  percent 

Source:  John  S.  Waggaman,  "The  Presidential  Primary  and  Election  in  Indiana," 
Indiana  Public  Affairs  Notes,  Indiana  University  Institute  of  Public 
Administration  (Bloomington,  Nov.-Dec,  1964)  p.  1. 

IV.  PATRONAGE  AND  THE 
PARTY  ORGANIZATION 

It  must  now  be  clear  that  the  patronage  system  in  Indiana  raises 
substantial  amounts  of  money  for  the  party  in  power.  This  means  that 
many  individuals  and  organizations  contribute  because  they  expect  to 
get  something  in  return.  The  patronage  employees  contribute  tu'o 
percent  of  their  salaries  in  order  to  keep  their  jobs.  Contractors,  whole- 
salers, and  suppliers,  in  general  those  who  do  business  with  the  state, 
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contribute  in  order  to  maintain  effective  working  relationships  with 
the  administration.  At  a  minimum,  these  contributors  expect  a  sym- 
pathetic hearing  and  many  of  them,  in  fact,  expect  a  great  deal  more. 

The  great  strength  of  the  patronage  system,  so  far  as  the  party  is 
concerned,  is  that  it  provides  the  organization  with  reliable  sources  of 
revenue  when  the  party  is  in  power.  State  jobs  and  state  business  can 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  political  contributions.  The  party's  reliance  on 
outside,  more  generalized  sources  of  revenue  such  as  the  business  com- 
munity and  organized  labor  is  thereby  reduced.  This  should  mean  that 
the  party  is  less  committed  and  less  obligated  to  serve  the  interest  of  any 
special  group. 

The  demands  for  political  money  are  inexorable,  however,  and  faced 
with  mounting  campaign  costs  individual  candidates  are  forced  to  raise 
money  from  whatever  sources  are  available.  Almost  without  exception 
candidates  tend  to  spend  as  much  as  they  raise,  and  the  more  they  raise 
the  more  they  spend.  The  proposition  might  be  stated  more  broadly  in 
the  form  of  a  Parkinsonian  Law:  campaign  expenses  tend  to  increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  money  available  to  meet  them.  This  almost 
compulsive  spending  results  from  the  fact  that  neither  the  candidates 
nor  the  party  leaders  know  with  precision  what  "works"  in  a  campaign, 
what  campaign  activities  actually  influence  the  voters  and  to  what  extent. 
This  being  the  case,  the  candidates  do  everything  that  might  be  effective 
and  if  they  get  more  money  they  do  more  of  everything.  The  candidates 
and  the  leaders  of  the  organization  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  dictum,  "the  most  expensive  thing  a  party  can  do  is  lose." 

Patronage  parties  tend  by  their  nature  to  be  non-issue  oriented.  Indi- 
vidual candidates  may  have  their  policies  and  programs  but  the  party 
organization,  as  such,  is  primarily  interested  in  winning  elections.  The 
organization  people  want  the  power  and  patronage  that  goes  with 
electoral  victory,  particularly  gubernatorial  victory.  Candidates  therefore 
are  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  win.  Political  campaigns  are 
seen  as  organizational  exercises  based  largely  on  traditional  techniques. 
Issues  tend  to  be  thought  of  as  the  prerogative  of  the  candidates.  As  a 
result,  since  the  organization  is  relatively  uninterested  in  policies,  a  can- 
didate once  elected  is  able,  within  broad  limits,  to  organize  and  mobilize 
support  for  his  own  programs. 

So  far  as  the  internal  structure  of  the  party  is  concerned,  the  patron- 
age system  tends  to  centralize  and  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor.  The  Governor's  control  over  the  system  is  absolute  and 
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this  control  gives  him  broad  power  over  both  the  party  and  the  state 
government.  The  Governor,  in  effect,  appoints  the  State  Chairman  and 
controls  the  State  Committee,  the  county  chairmen  and  the  organiza- 
tion through  the  judicious  distribution  of  patronage. 

The  Governor  also  controls  the  nominating  conventions.  In  fact,  the 
Governor  and  the  party  leaders  have  on  occasion  "dictated"  the  choice 
of  candidates.  Indiana  is  virtually  unique  in  this  respect.  In  other  states, 
the  direct  primary  has  sometimes  been  a  mechanism  by  which  special 
interest  groups  capture  the  choice  of  party  candidates  and  thereby  turn 
elected  officials  into  business  agents  for  labor  unions  or  corporations. 
The  convention  system  in  Indiana  has  prevented  such  a  development; 
nominations  are  controlled  by  the  "professionals",  the  men  who  make 
a  business  of  politics. 

The  Governor  also  controls,  through  the  State  Committee,  the  use 
of  campaign  funds.  This  control  gives  him  a  good  deal  of  influence  over 
campaign  strategy  and  tactics.  By  judicious  distribution  of  the  campaign 
funds  to  the  candidates,  the  Governor  can,  in  effect,  "buy"  a  certain 
amount  of  campaign  coordination.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  even 
very  generous  campaign  support  will  produce  an  integrated  campaign, 
but  party  money  can  be  used  to  reduce  some  of  the  internecine  warfare 
endemic  in  Democratic  campaigns  elsewhere.  These  campaign  con- 
tributions also  serve,  after  election,  as  the  basis  for  more  effective  coop- 
eration between  the  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  and 
the  elected  state  officials. 

Finally,  the  patronage  system  enhances  the  Governor's  control  over 
the  bureaucracy  and  influence  with  the  legislature.  The  Governor  has 
comprehensive  power  over  the  appointment  and  removal  of  department 
heads  and  administrative  officials.  He  appoints  more  than  150  persons, 
and  there  is  no  system  of  senatorial  confirmation.  In  a  few  instances  the 
Governor  is  required  to  consult  with  other  elected  or  appointed  officials 
in  making  an  appointment,  but  in  most  cases  those  appointed  serve  at 
his  "pleasure  and  discretion."  The  patronage  system  reinforces  these 
powers.  A  department  head  could  achieve  a  measure  of  independence 
only  if  he  could  establish  an  independent  power  base  within  the  party. 
The  Governor's  controls  are  so  pervasive  that  those  who  have  tried  have 
found  it  all  but  impossible.  The  department  head  or  executive  who 
opposes  the  Governor  is  likely  to  find  himself  in  rapid  order,  isolated, 
lonely,  and  out  of  a  job. 

The  Governor  can  also  use  his  patronage  powers  to  influence  the 
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legislature.  This  often  means  state  jobs  for  the  legislators'  friends  and 
supporters  or  in  the  case  of  particularly  powerful  legislators,  top-level 
administrative  appointments.  Every  administration  makes  some  appoint- 
ments from  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  Welsh  administration,  after 
the  1961  session  of  the  legislature.  State  Senator  Eugene  Bainbridge 
was  appointed  Director  of  Public  Works  and  Supply,  and  later,  Com- 
missioner of  Administration;  State  Representative  Donald  Folt2  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation;  State  Senator 
Ira  Anderson  was  appointed  State  Fire  Marshall;  and  State  Representa- 
tive Joe  Harris  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Commission. 

The  patronage  system,  then,  provides  the  Governor  with  formidable 
powers  if  he  chooses  to  use  them. 

V.  CONCLUSION:  THE  FUTURE 
OF  PATRONAGE 

The  future  of  the  patronage  system  is  open  to  some  question.  The 
number  of  patronage  employees  has  declined.  Governor  Welsh  extended 
the  merit  system  by  a  series  of  executive  orders  to  several  hundred 
employees  in  the  Departments  of  Highways,  Conservation,  Corrections, 
and  other  smaller  agencies.  The  majority  of  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical positions  are  under  some  form  of  the  merit  system.  The  job  patron- 
age system,  theoretically  at  least,  is  under  increasing  pressure  as  a  result 
of  growing  industrialization,  population  shifts,  increasing  affluence,  and 
rising  education  and  aspiration  levels. 

There  is,  however,  no  discernable  interest  in  change.  Job  patronage 
was  not  an  issue  in  the  1964  campaign  nor  has  it  been  in  recent  years. 
Both  parties  accept  it,  use  it,  and  defend  it.  The  new  group  of  Demo- 
cratic leaders  who  came  to  power  in  the  1964  election,  while  filled  with 
ideas  and  enthusiasm,  show  no  interest  in  changing  the  patronage  system. 

The  only  foreseeable  change  would  seem  to  be  to  put  the  remaining 
professional  and  technical  positions  under  the  merit  system  or  some 
form  of  job  protection.  This  may  well  be  done,  but  as  long  as  the  state 
continues  to  employ  large  numbers  of  low-paid,  unskilled  workers,  the 
patronage  system,  barring  some  sharp  change  in  public  sentiment,  seems 
likely  to  endure  in  substantially  its  present  form. 

The  Hoosier  Annual  is  another  story.  The  changed  tax  regulations 
mean  that  it  will  not  produce  the  revenue  it  did  in  the  past  and  it  may 
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be  discontinued  or  substantially  changed  in  form.  This  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant but  not  serious  loss  to  the  party.  The  Annual  is  a  comparatively 
recent  innovation.  It  has  been  published  for  only  four  or  five  years  and, 
while  It  raised  $70,000  in  1964,  it  has  not  been  one  of  the  party's 
major  sources  of  funds.  The  revenue  will  be  missed  but  the  party  can 
make  it  up  from  existing  sources  or  from  the  introduction  of  new 
programs  such  as  the  proposed  Governor's  Club  at  $100  per  member. 

The  license  branch  system  may  also  be  vulnerable.  There  have  been 
recurring  proposals  in  recent  years  to  take  the  license  branches  out  of 
politics  and  put  them  under  some  form  of  the  state  merit  system.  This 
would  be  a  significant  change  and  it  would  have  a  serious  impact  on  the 
party  for  it  would,  at  a  minimum,  deprive  the  party  of  an  important 
source  of  revenue,  weaken  the  Governor's  control  of  the  party,  weaken 
the  county  chairman's  role  in  the  local  party  and  sharply  reduce  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  state  organization.  The  likelihood  of  such 
a  change  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  public  seems  largely  indifiFerent. 
The  license  branches  have  not  been  an  issue  in  recent  campaigns.  As  in 
the  case  of  job  patronage,  both  parties  use  the  system  and  profit  from 
it  when  they  are  in  power.  The  proposals  for  change  have  come,  quite 
naturally,  from  outside  the  parties  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  much 
support  they  have.  There  is  strong  bipartisan  support  for  the  present 
license  branch  system,  however,  and  in  the  judgment  of  informed 
observers  significant  change  is  not  likely  in  the  near  future. 

The  entire  patronage  system  is  thus  well  entrenched  in  Indiana. 
Barring  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  system  will  probably  continue 
to  function  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  most  serious  problem  in  connection  with  patronage  is  the  great 
advantage  that  it  gives  to  the  party  in  power.  The  "in"  party  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  start  a  campaign  with  a  war  chest  of  over  $500,000.  The 
party  out  of  power  is  forced  to  raise  what  it  can  from  county  assessments, 
the  state  nominating  conventions  and  solicitations.  It  is  true  that  a  good 
candidate  can  always  raise  money  in  Indiana  and  the  better  he  is  the 
more  he  can  raise.  The  question  is  whether  the  candidate  of  the  "out" 
party  can  raise  enough,  not  to  match  the  "in"  party,  but  to  conduct  an 
adequate  campaign  in  a  time  of  rapidly  rising  campaign  costs.  It  clearly 
can  be  done.  Vance  Hartke  did  it  in  1958  and  Matthew  E.  Welsh  did 
it  in  I960,  but  as  those  involved  attest,  it  was  agonizingly  difficult. 
The  odds  against  the  "out"  party  are  high  but  not  impossible. 

There  are  many  who  point  out  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
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the  politics  of  Indiana  are  anachronistic;  the  politics  of  the  last  century. 
This  is  in  large  measure  true  but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  there  are 
worse  patterns  of  politics.  A  decade  ago  Frank  Hunger  concluded  his 
careful  study  of  Indiana  politics  with  the  following  statement: 

The  outsider  who  first  views  Indiana's  politicians  at  work  is 
often  diverted,  rarely  impressed.  The  state  government  seems 
to  typify  organization  politics  run  riot,  party  government  in  the 
old  classic  style  of  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  leaders  nom- 
inated for  ofiice  seem  to  be  party  hacks,  the  product  of  years 
in  the  party  hierarchy;  every  operation  of  government  seems 
to  be  covered  with  an  overlay  of  political  patronage,  often 
verging  on  corruption  .  .  .  ;  the  campaigns  for  office  seem  to 
be  directed  by  a  competitive  thirst  for  office-holding  with  issues 
a  secondary  and  quite  minor  consideration.  These  things  not 
only  seem  to  be,  they  are  true.  It  takes  time  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  all  play  necessary  parts  in  a  political  system  that 
gives,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  results.^ 

No  other  comment  seems  necessary. 


^  Frank  J.  Munger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  515-16. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Indiana 
Patronage  Agencies  Under  Governor's  Control 

Board  of  Certified  Accountants 

Board  of  Accounts  (bi-partisan  basis) 

Adjutant  General 

Administrative  Building  Council 

Aeronautics  Commission  (selected  positions  covered  by  merit) 

Aging  and  Aged  Commission 

Architects,  Board  of  Registration 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Commission  (excise  officers  are  bipartisan) 

Athletic  Commission 

Barber  Examiners,  Board  of 

Beauty  Culturists,  Board  of 

Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Board 

Budget  Agency 

Conservation  Department  (enforcement  division  is  bipartisan,  as  well  as 

a  great  number  of  technical  positions) 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Data  Processing  Division  (Department  of  Administration)   (bipartisan) 
Dental  Examiners,  Board  of 
Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors,  Board  of 
Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors,  Board  of  Registration 
Financial  Institutions,  Department  of 
Fire  Marshal 

Floor  Control  and  Water  Resources 
Highway  Commission  (Engineer  Merit  System  and  Career  Employment 

Plan) 
Industrial  Board 

Insurance  Department  (examiners  bipartisan) 
Labor  Division 

Livestock  Sanitary  Board  (veterinarians  are  bipartisan) 
Medical  Registration  and  Examination,  Board  of 
Mines  and  Mining,  Bureau  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  Bureau  of 
Nurses  Registration  and  Nursing  Education,  Board  of 
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optometry,  Board  of  Registration  and  Examination  in 

Pharmaq^,  Board  of 

Public  Counselor 

Public  Employees  Retirement  Fund  (placed  mostly  imder  merit  by 
Executive  Order) 

Public  Service  Commission  (selected  positions  under  merit) 

Administration,  Department  of  (security  officers,  switchboard  operators 
on  merit) 

Real  Estate  Commission 

Revenue,  Department  of  State  (field  auditors  bipartisan) 

Reorganization,  School  Corporation  Commission 

Soil  Conservation  Committee 

Tax  Commissioners,  Board  of  (field  assessors  are  bipartisan) 

Teachers  Retirement  Fund  (mostly  under  merit  by  executive  order) 

Toll  Bridge  Commission 

Trafiic  Safety,  Office  of 

Veterans  State  Service  Department 

War  Memorials  Commission 

Watch  Repairing,  Board  of  Examiners 

Personnel  Division  (Department  of  Administration — ^merit  system  em- 
ployees excluded) 

Source:  David  J.  Allen,  New  Governor  in  Indiana:  The  Challenges  of  Execu- 
tive Power,  Indiana  University:  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
(Bloomington,  1965),  pp.  59-60. 
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